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THE FARMER’S DAUGHTER. 
BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 

Tuere’s 
the shades of the country. Farm-houses are dan- 
gerous places. As you are thinking only of sheep, 
or of curds, you may be suddenly shot through by 
a pair of bright eyes, and melted away im a be- 
till the 
In towns, and thestres, 


witching smile that you never dreamt of 
mischief was done. and 
thronged assemblies of the rich and the titled fair, 
you are on your guard; you know what you are 
exposed to, and put on your breast-plates, and pass 
through the most deadly onslaught of beauty— 
But 
dreaming of nightingales, and hearing only the 
Out 


steps a fair creature, crosses a glade, leaps a stile ; 


safe and sound. in those sylvan retreats, 


lowing of oxen, you are 


taken by surprise. 


you start, you stand—lost in wonder and astonished 


a= Tes, 


) admiration; you take 


a world of buxom beauty flourishing in } 


EFRRWER'S BAVGUTER, 









ed 


WN 


out your tablet to write a 
, sonnet on the return of the nymphs and dryades to 
earth, when up comes John ‘Tompkins, and says, 
* What? 
* Ves. 


have such daughters—those farm- 


“It's only the Farmer's Daughter!” 
have farmers such daughters now-a-days ?” 
I tell you they 
houses are dangerous places. Let no man with a 
poetical imagination, which is but another name 
for a very tinderly heart, flatter himself with fancies 
of the calm delights of the country ; with the serene 
idea of sitting with the farmer in his old-fashioned 
chimney-corner, and h.aring him talk of corn and 
mutton—ot joining hun in the pensive pleasures of 


to 


a pipe,and brown jug of October ; of listening 
the gossip of the comfortable farmer’s wile ; of th 
parson and his family, of his sermons and his tenth 
pig—over a fragrant cupof young hyson, or lapt in 


the delicious luxuries of custards and whipt-creaims 


in walks a fairy vision of wondrous witchery, and 
and a smile, of most winning and 


It 


with a curtsey 
mysterious magic, takes her seat just opposite. 
A 


Fair as the lily, fresh as May-dew, rosy 


is the Farmer's Daughter! 
eighteen. 
as the rose itself; graceful as the peacock perched 
on the pales there by the window ; swect as a posy 
of violets; and modest as early morning, and ami- 
able as your own imagination of Desdemona, or 
Gertrude of Wyoming. 

I wouldn't 


Youare lost! It’s all over with you. 


vive an empty filbert, or a frog-bitten strawberry, 
for your peace of mind, if that glittering creature be 
not as pitiful as she is fair. 
going into the country, out of 


the way of vanity 


and temptation ; and fancying farm-houses only 
nice old-fashioned places of old-fashioned content- 
ment. 

Ay, many aone has found, to his sorrow, what 
trusting himself amongst barrel-churns, and rows 
of bee-hives has cost him. His resolutions of bach- 


elor independence have been whirled round and 
round, and resolved themselves into melting butter: 
he has been stung by the queen-bee, in the eye, and 
has felt all over pangs and twinges, as if the whole 
Then has come a 


swarin had got into his bosom. 


desperate liking to that part of the country ; the 
with 


its honey-suckle porch, and willow arbor by the 


taking that neat cottage just out of the village, 
brook ; the sauntering down the foot-path that leads 
past the farm of a summer’s evening, with a book 
of poetry in the hand ; the seat on the style at the 
How 
What fine old 
And that dear little win- 


bottom of the wood ; thesudden looking up—** 


sweet that faurm-house does look ! 
trees these are about it! 
dow in the old gable, with its open casement and 
And, Oh! 
Anne herself, and I think she is looking this way !” 


the 


its diamond panes. surely ! yes—that is 


Then follow 
mill : 
fence at the bottom of the garden: 


sweetest walks down by the 
the swectest moonlight leaps over the sunk 


the most heav- 


enly wanderings along that old quince walk—such 


vows! such poetry of passion! such hopes and 


promises of fcheity; and then the old farmer looks 


over the hedge, and says, ** Who's there There, 
this is a pretty go! Off goes Anne lke the spirit 
of a young lamplighter up the ga den, through the 
house, up the Sstuirs at thre strides, d there she 
is. locked and bolted in that dear little chamber, 
with the littl diamond window in the old gable. 


lively creature of 


And that comes of 


a 
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She has sunk into a chair, (it is a very soft one, 
cushioned comfortably all round, seat, back, and 
elbows.) and very wet is that white cambric hand- 
kerchief which she holds to her eyes. 


But where is Captain Jenkinson? Oh! he’s 


there !—and he’s too bold and too true a lover to | 


fly or sneak. There they stand, face to face, in 
the moonlight, the tall, slim Captain Jenkinson, 
and the tall, stout Farmer Field, with his huge 
striped waistcoat, ready to burst with hurry and 
indignation, and his great stick in his hand. 
“ What, is that you, captain! My eye! 
was that you, a talking to our Anne?” ‘“ Yes, 
friend Field, it is 1; it is the Captain, that was 
talking to your adorable Anne; and here I am, 
ready to marry her with your consent, for never 
shall woman be my wife but your charming Anne !” 

How that great elephant of a farmer stands lift- 
ing up his face, and laughing in the moonlight! 
How that “ fair round corporation, with good capon 
lined” 
tion in this quotation, in courtesy te the delicacy 
of modern phrases)—how those hereulean liinbs do 
shake with laughter! 


(good 


But, now, as the tears stream 
down his face, he squeezes the youth’s hand, and 
says, ** Who could have thought it, captain—eh ? 
Ha! ha! Well, we're all young and foolish once 
in our lives—but come! 
captain, it won't do!” 
* Won't do! won't do! 


no more on’t—it won't do, 


why shouldn't 
farmer, why shouldn't it do?” 


it do, 
“ Why, becos it 
won't, and that’s why—a captain and old Farmer 
Field’s lass—ha! ha! What will Lady Jenkinson 
say—eh? What'ull that half-a-dozen of old guar- 
dians say—eh! ‘The Honorable Captain Jenkinson 
and the daughter of old Farmer Field! What‘ull 
they say—eh? In acunning old codger ; 
say I've trapped you, belike. No, no—they shan't 


Say 


say so, not a man-jack of ‘em. Not one of the 
breed, seed, and generation of ‘em, shall say old 


Farmer Field palmed his daughter on a gentleman 
for his houses and his lands. No, Anne’s a tight 
lass, and John Wright will come at the right time ; 
and when you're married to my lady Fitz-some- 
body, and Anne’s got the right man, come down cap- 
tain, and kill us a pheasant, and set up your horses 
and your dogs here, and we'll have a regular merry 
do, and another good laugh at our youth{ul follies !” 

But all won't do. ‘The captain vows he'll shoot 
all the old guardians of a row, and tell his mother to 
shoot him, if they make any opposition ; and the 
very same night he sticks a note on the top of his 
fishing-rod, and taps with it at Anne’s little 
dow, with the diamond panes, in 


win- 
the old gable ; 
and Anne jumping from the easy chuir, looks out, 
seizes the paper, clasps her hands, casts down a 
most affectionate but inconsolable look, and sighs 
an eternal adieu!—then flying to read the note, 
finds the captain vowing that ** she may cheer up, 
all shall go right, or that he will manfully drown 
himself in the mill-dam.” 

Now, there is a pretty situation of affairs! and 
all that through incautiously wandering into the 
country, of a summer's evening, and getting into 
one of these old fashioned It would 


serve them all right to leave them in their trouble. 


farmi-houses. 


It might act as a warning to others, and place the 


dangers of the country in their genuine light. But 


almost certain to drown 
himself, he is so desperate, (and then there must be 
a coroner's inquest, and we might, at a very incon- 
venient moment, be called up to serve upon it,) we 


asthe captain would be 


ere “sr 


wr ereee 


RURAL 


the Light Dragoons, 
' to Anne Louisa, the only daughter of Burley Field 
Esq. of Sycamore Grange, Salop. 

What! | 


eee eee eee ae 


Shakespeare, pardon our verbal varia- | 


, other good things are given with a difference. 


ow wee 


REPOSITORY. 


Ww il for this once let Wt a shall be right. 
The guardians relent, because they can’t help them- 
selves. Lady Jenkinson’ bounces a good bit, but 
like all bodies of a considerable specific gravity, 
she comes down again. ‘The adorable Anne is not 
drowned in her own pocket-handkerchief, though 
she has been very near it; and “ ‘The Times” 
nounces, 


an- 
that the Honorable Charles Jenkinson, of 
was married on the 7th inst. 


Merciful as we have been to this young and 
handsome couple, we think we have not failed to 
indicate dangers of no trivial description, that haunt 
the bush, though there be no lions ; dangers out of 
which others may not probably so easily come ; for, 
without a joke, the Farmer's Daughter in the bloom 
of beauty, is not to be carelessly approached. She 
can sing like a Syren, and is as dangerous as Circe 
in her enchanted island. 

It is not to be inferred, however, that all farmers’ 
daughters are like Anne Field. Pleutifully 
Providence has scattered beauty and 
through our farms and both 


as 
good scnse 
granges, these and 
The re 
daughters as 
fortunes, educations, dispositions, abilities, 
and tastes, in as much 


are such things amongst farmers’ 


ranks, 


variety as any lover of 


variety can desire. ‘There are farmers of all sorts, 
from the patroon to the man of twenty aeres ; and, 
of course, there are farmers’ daughters of as many 
degrees. ‘There isa large class of gentlemen-farin- 


ers—mien of estates and large who farm 


their two or three thousand acres, like some of the 


capitals, 


great corn-farmers of Northumberland ; live in no- 
ble large houses, and keep their carriages and sery- 
ants. 


1 course, the daughters of these, and such 


as these, are educated just the same, and have all 
the same habits and manners as any other young 


ladies. 


It is neither Cobbett, nor any other con- 


temner of boarding-schools and such “ scimmy- 
,’ that will persuade these damsels to 
leave the carriage for the tax-cart, the 


the spinning-wheel, fashionable 


dish things 


piano for 


nor the novel for 
the cook’s oracle. 


Yet, if any body wishes to sce the buxom, but 
Farmers’ Daughter, that is not afraid 


* to do a hand’s-char,” 


housewifely, 
that can scour a pail, make 
a cheese, churn your butter—fresh as the day and 


golden as the crow-flower on the lea: can make 


the 
goldtinch sings at 
the door-side the more blithe ly for it: 
a hay-cock, 


the house look so clean and chee ry that 
cat purs on the hearth, and the 


very 


can throw up 


or go to market, as well as her wrand- 


mother did; why, there are plenty of such lasses 
yet, spite of all erinkum-crankums and fine-figured- 
ness of modern fashion. Haven't you scen such, 
north and south? Haven't you met them on single 
Haven't you danced with them on Christ- 


mas and New Year's eves? 


horses? 


I'here are some specimens of human nature, that 
not all the 


or make new-fashioned. 


fashions or follies of any age can alter 
They are born old fash- 
ioned. ‘They have an old head on young shoulders 
and they can’t help it if they would. 


as soon turn a whecl-barrow 


You micht 


into a chariot, or an 
ass intoan Arabian steed. ‘There is Dolly Cow- 
cabbage now, what can you inake of her?) Her 


father farms eighty acres, and nilks half-a-dozen 


cows. Ile has nobody but her, and he has saved a 
pretty bit of money. Dolly knows of it, too. Her 
mother died when she was only about fourteen, and 
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Dolly fromthat day be wat herfather’ slittlemaid: . 
left her play on the village-green, and village play- 
fellows, and began tolook full of care. She began to 
reap, and wash, and cook, and milk, and make 
cheese. It is many a year since she has done all 
those things entirely for the house. 
know her, 
height” 


who 
*“ she has not thriven an inch in 
since that day, but she has grown in bulk. 
She is like a young oak that got a shock from a 


Those 
say, 


, | thunder-bolt in its youth, or had its leading branch 


switched by some Jerry Diddle or other as he went 
past to plough, and has ever since been stunted, 
and hasrun into stem. Sheis “ alittle runting thing” 
the farmers say ; a little stout-bilt plodding woman, 
with a small round rosy face. She is generally to 
be seen in a linsey-wolsey petticoat, a short striped 
bed-gown or kirtle, and a greenish-brownish ker- 


chief carefully placed on her bosom. She is scour. 


ing pails with a whisp of straw and wet sand, 


and rearing them on a the 


and sweeten ; or she is calling her 


stone bench, by 


door, to dry 
cows up, by blowing on a long horn; or calling 
her father and the of the 
distant fields, by knocking with a pebble on a pail 
She the 


the milk-pail on her head, or she 


men to their meals out 


bottom. ning out of 


Is CO! fold-yard with 
is seated by the 
clean hearth, busy with her needle, making a_pil- 


low-case to hold the feathers she has saved. 


Such is Dolly Coweabbage. She has offers: 
men know what's what, though it be in a homely 
guise ; but she only gives a quict smile, and always 
says * No! I shall never marry while father 
lives.” "Those who don’t like ** sour grapes” be- 
gin now to say, * Marry! no! Dolly ‘ull never 
marry. ‘There always was an old look about her ; 
there’s the old-maid written all over—any body 
may see that with halfan eye: why, and she’s 


thirty now, at least.” But Dolly knows what she 


knows. ‘There is a homely, close, plodding sort of 


a chap, that lives not far off—Tim Whetstone. 


He farms his fifty acres of his own. He has 
nobody in the house with him but an old woman, 
his housekeeper, who is as deaf as a bolt, and has 


a hundred and thirty guineas, of old gold, wrapped 
in an old stocking, and put into a dusty bee-hive 
that stands on her bed’s-head. ‘Tim knows of that, 
too, though the old woman thinks nobody knows of 
it. She kin, 
as they sit by the 
I shall not trouble 

‘collie 


has neither kith nor and when the 


lunnbango twinges her fire, she 
often says, * ' lad, thee long, 


old traps I have ‘ull be 
‘Tim is certain, before long, to find honey 
in the old hive; and he 


and then aa it 


thine.” 
has been seen, sly as he is, 
ficlds in the dusk 
very direct line towards old 
Farmer Cowcabbage's Tle that it 
was only to seck a lamb that he had missed. But 


scmebody asked him ifit was the seme lamb that 


more than once, coming over the 
of the evening, in a 


house. says, 


he was looking after so earnestly in church last 
Sunday, ‘Tim blushed, and said, * All fools think 
other people like themselves,” and so went away. 


If the old woman should drop off, I should not be 


very much surprised to see these too farms thrown 
old Cowcabbage 
a bed set up in the parlor at 'Tim’s. 


into one, and Samuel having 


In the mean- 


time, Dolly goes to market with her pails of } 
butter, as regularly as Saturday comes. Beauti- 
ful cream cheeses, too, Dolly manufactures : and 


il any one atten pts to banter her down tn he r price, 
Dolly is just as quict, as firm, as smiling, and as 


No,” as she 
If I were to prophesy it 


ready with her—* 


wus to her sweet- 
be, that 


hearts. would 
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+ water, orto the blacksimith’s shop. 


Dolly will marry and have half-a-dozen children 
yet, as sturdy and as plodding as Tim and herself ; 
but there is no knowing. Shetells ‘Tim they are very 
well as they are—she can wait; and the truth of 
the matter is, they have kept company these ten 
years already. 

A very different damsel is Miss Naney Farley. 
She is the Farmer's Daughter in quite another 
style. Nancy’s father is a farmer of the rough old 
school. He has none of the picturesque or the old- 
fashionable sentimental about him. He is a big, 
boorish, loud-talking, work-driving fellow, that is 
neither noted for his neatness in house, nor farm, 
nor person; for his knowledge, nor his manage- 


ment. He is just one of those who rough it along, 


get a crop though there are plenty of weeds in it: 
have the miller complaining that their wheat js not 
winnowed very clean, and the butcher that their 
sheep died but badly; yet, they get along, pay 
their rent, lay something up, and by mere dint ofa 
hard face, a hard hand, and a hard conscience, do 
as well and better than some. 

Nancy’s father farms his two hundred acres, and 
yet there’s a slovenly look about his preruises ; 
and Nancy has grown up pretty much as she 
pleased. As a girl, she romped and climbed, and 
played with the lads of the village. She swung on 
gates, and rode on donkies. When ten or twelve 
years old, she would ride bareback with a horse to 
She thrashed the 
dogs, fetched in the eggs, sce to the calves, and 
then mounted on the wall of the garden, with her 
long chestnut hair hanging wild on her shoulders, 
and a raw carrot in her hand, which she was 
ready either to devour or to throw at any urchin 
that came in sight. 

Such was Miss Nancy Farley in those days, but 
her only appellations then were Nan and Nance. 
Nance Farley was the true name of the wild and 
fearless creature. But Nance was sent for by an 
aunt to a distance ; she was away five years ; she 
was at length almost forgotten, and only remem- 
bered when it was necessary to call any guls as 
“‘ wild as Nan Farley:” when lo! she made her 
the 


Could this he the gipsyish, unkempt, and graceless 


appearance again, and great was wonder. 


Nancy Farley’? This bright and buxom young 
This 
tine young creature, with a shape like a queen, and 
Yes, 


her—now Miss Nancy Fark V indeed. 


lady in the black hat, and blue riding-habit? 


like diamonds? sure cnough it was 


eyes 

Miss Naney’s aunt had determined that she 
should have what is called * a bringing up.” She 
had sent her to a boarding-school; and whatever 
were Miss Nancy's accomplishments, it was clear 
enough that she was one of the very handsomest 
The store 
of health and vigor that she had laid up in her Tom. 


women that ever set foot in the parish. 


boy days, might be seen in her clastic step, and 
cheek—fresh as the cheek of morning itseli. She 
Was something above the middle size, of a beauti- 
ful figure, and a liveliness of motion that turned all 
eyes upon her. Hler features were extremely tine : 


and her face had a mixture of life, archness, tree- 


dom, and fun, in it, that was especially attractive 


Iler eyes 


3, 1 half-a-dozen 


and especialiy dangerous to look upon. 
were of half-a-dozen different color 
ditlerent people might be beheved: but, in’ truth, 
they were of some dark color that was ne 
nor brown, nor gv! ty, nol hash one thing was 
certain, they were most sp iking, 
and beautiful eyes, and those 


ana laughing, 


long flying locks 
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were now, by some gracious metamophosis, con- | 


verted into a head of hair that was of the richest 
auburn, and was full enough of a sunny light to 
dazzle a troop of beholders. 

Miss Nancy had enough of the old leaven in her 
to distinguish her from the general run of ladies, 
with their staid and quiet demeanor. She was al- 
together a dashing woman. She rode a beautiful 
light chestnut mare, with a switch tail, and her 
brother Ben, who was now grown up, with the am- 
bition of cutting a figure as a gay blade ofa farmer 
was generally her cavalier. She hunted, and clear- 
to universal amazement. 
Everybody was asking, ‘* Who is that handsome 
girl, that rides like an Arab ?” 


and played and sung ; 


ed gates and ditches 
Miss Nancy danced, 
she had a wit as ready as 
her looks were sweet, and all the hearts of the young 
farmers round were giddy with surpriseand delight ; 
Miss Nancy was not of a temper to hide herself in 
the shade, or to shun admiration. She was at the 
race, at the fair, at the ball; had every where she 
had about her a crowd of admirers, that were ready 
The 


young squire cast his eyes upon her, and lost no 


to eat one another with envy and jealousy. 


time in commencing a warm flirtation ; but Nancy 
knew that she could not catch him for a husband— 
he was too much a man of the world for that, and 
she took care that Yet 


she was politic enough to parade his attentions 


he should not cateh her. 


whenever he came in way, and might be seen at 
the market-inn window, or occasionlly on the road 
from church, laughing and chattering with him in 
a fashion that stirred the very gall of her humbler 
wooers. ‘The gay young gentleman farmer, the 
rich miller, the smart grazier, the popular lawyer 
of the county town, were all ready to fight for her ; 
nay, the old steward, who was nearly as rich as 
the squire himself, and was old enough to be her 
father, offered to make a settlement upon her, that 
filled her father with delight. “ Take him, Nance 
lass, take him,” he eried, “ thy beauty Aas made 
thy fortune, that it has. Never a 


fuimily were ever worth a hundredth part o’ that 


woman of our 


money.” 

But Miss Nancy had a younger and handsomer 
husband in view; and Miss Nancy is Miss Nancy 
no longer: she has married the colonel of a march- 
ing regunent, and is at this moment the most dash- 
ing and admired lady of a great military cirele, and 
the garrison town of 
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From the Portland Tran eript. 
THE LIGHT KEEPER. 
BY CHARLES P. ILSLEY. 


CHAPTER f. 


love to stand on some high beetling rock, 
(ir dusky brow of savage promontory 
Wat rthe waves with all their white crests dancing 
(or tke thick plumed squadrons, to the shore 
Gullantly bounding Sir 1. Hunt. 


Ife who has never stood upon our rough rocky 
coast of the North, and gazed upon the wild At- 
lantic when the breath of the tempest has aroused 
it to fury, has yet to behold one of the most awful 
ANG SUD 


pieture in the great gallery of Nature. 


‘The mountain and the waterfall—the forest and 


the wide-flowing rnver—the green valley and the 


calm lake awaken emotions of beauty and gran- 
f we would learn aright the might and 
majesty of Him who * taketh up the isles as a very 


ithe thing,” and saith to the 


we 
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and the mad billows rush in 


sents, a scene of exciting interest. 
: 


proudly vaulting 
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wave, “ thus far and no farther!’ we must stand 
upon the border of the ocean when the spirit of the 
storm is abroad—when deep calleth unto deep, 
from the illimitable 
expanse and break in thunder-tones on the rocky 
battlements which oppose their fierce career. 
We have often stood thus, overwhelmed with awe, 
when the very earth beneath our feet trembi@ 


and the atmosphere was filled with clouds of foam 


from the watery avalanches which dashed in fury 


around us. And oh? how utterly weak and impo- 
tent at such times has seemed the boasted power 
and skill of man, when his noblest work, the brave 
hark, has been tossed like a plaything amid the 
* hell of waters !” 

‘I'he scene to which we would invite the atten- 
tion of the reader is a spot on our Northen coast— 
a barren and desolate one to him who has an eye 
only for the beautiful in nature: but to him who 
loves the bold and rugged features which she pre- 
For miles 
along the coast, stern and jagged cliffs stand like 
giant knights—Earth’s guardians battling forever 


against the encroachments of the sea. Here and 


‘ there huge fragments of rock piled promiscuously 


along the shore, show where one and another have 
yiclded to repeated attacks of the foe—still offering 
their scattered masses as a rampart and shicld 
aguinst the onset of the wave. 

Bordering the coast all is sterile—no green thing 
relieves the monotomy of the scene. Occasional 
inlets, however, offer to view a clean sandy beach, 
or white pebbly shore, up whose easy slopes the bil- 
lows glide with a graceful sweep and murmur, and 
linger among the tinkling shells and glistening 
stones as if loth to retire from the gentle caress— 
Earth und Ocean embracingin amity! Passing a 
short distance inland, and the delighted eye would 
perhaps, run up a beautiful opening—luxuriant 
with vegetation and lined with stately trees, crown- 
ed with the deepest verdure—Eden like spots, ap- 
pearing a thousand times more charming from the 
barrenness of the surrounding scenery. 

Into one of these picturesque openings would we 
invite the reader, where, sheltered from the sea air 
by a rising knoli, from which a cluster of maples 
and walnuts have sprung with interlaced branches, 
stands a loge hut—rude, it is true, in its construe- 
tion, but still looking as if made on purpose for the 
spot on which it is reared—nestling there as quietly 
and unobtrusively as if part and parcel ofthe scene. 
‘The murmur of the waves as they kiss the shore, 
or the perpetual roar of the sea breaking in foam 
against the more distant headlands, come with a 
gentle and soothing tone to the ear. A few steps 
from the door gives you a fine glimpse of the 
sparkling waters on the beach, while a neighbor- 
ing cliff affords an unbroken view of the ocean in 
all its vastnessand glory. 

This is the Light dwelling—and if 


ever humble content—if ever unalloyed happiness 


Keeper's 
I 


dwelt under one roof, it surely finds a home there 
The family consisted, at the time of our story, of 
the grey-haired keeper, and his wife, together with 
three clildren, who were nearly grown to man and 


wonimnhood, Asmall enclosure some d 


stunce up 
the wlen contains three or four mounds of various 


little 


a distant 


lengths, showing that one 


household had loosed the si 


and another of the 


ver tie On 


headland, which juts boldly into the sea, rises the 


white tower which nightly sends forth its beacon- 


lirht to guide the ocean-wanderer on 


his course. 
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half a century has the aged keeper 
daily trummed and nightly lighted the lamps that 
sends their star-like rays far over the waste of 


For nearly 


waters : and never when the wild tempest is rag- 
ing, does he leave that stone tower, without offering 
up an earnest prayer for the mariner abroad in 
such a night—and time and again will he hurry 
ough the dark storm to his post, to see if the 
lights are in good order, andthat no duty has been 
neglected ; for well knows that old man the value 
of these ocean guides. 


stern grandeur of the surrounding scenery, render 
it one of the most pleasant retreats during the sum- 
mer months that can be found. An additional 
attraction is offered in the glorious sport here to be 
obtained ; for from the shelving cliff or low reef, 
the angler finds abundant employment for his rod 
—and the aged partner of the keeper stands ever 
ready to serve up in a mostacceptable manner the 
spoils you are sure to win. 


CHAPTER If. 
A wreck complete she rolled 
At mercy of the waves: whose mercies are 
Like human beings’ during civil war.— Byron. 


* We cannot be too particular,” said the old | 


keeper, as we stood one afternoon with him in the 


lantern of the Light House, while he busied himself 


at his daily task. He was then burnishing, for the 
tenth or twelfth time, the reflectors, which were 
already of dazzling brightness. 

“ Humble as is my duty, there is a responsibility 
attending it only appreciated by those who can 
realize the importance of a good Light. ‘There 
have been keepers through whose neglect many a 
noble ship hasbeen wrecked, and many a valuable 
life lost. 
ence, young man,.the value of these beacons to 
the bewildered and storm-driven mariner. 


Well do L know, too, by my own experi- 


* Years agone,” continued the keeper as he care- 
fully wiped a faint speck from one of the glass 
chininies, * before the coast was dotted with light- 
houses, a merchant ship by stress of weather was 
driven out of her course. For a week the captain 
had not been able to get an observation, nearly the 
whole of which we had been lying to under a mere 
rag of sail. Our captain who was an experienced 
navigator judged that he had plenty of sea-room, 
although sensible that the ship had made a great 
lee-drift. From what happened, it was evident 
that we were in a strong current, which set us all 
afloat in our reckonings. 

“One night, soon after eight bells, the captain 
was aroused with the startling intelligence of land 
under ourlee. ‘The gale was then at its height, 
and a tremendous sea running, and sure enough, 
as we rose on a wave, the dim outline of coast 
could be seen through the dusk and mist of night. 
Where were we? Alas, no friendly light stream- 
ed its welcome beams over the troubled waters, but 
all was darkness, uncertainty and dread. With 
characteristic coolness, the Captain took those 
measures Which the fearful emergency demanded. 
But skill could little avail us. All the sail the ship 
could possibly bear was put upon her, in the hope of 
being able to claw off the land; but searcely had 
she begun to feel its influence when the harrowing 
ery— Breakers under our lecbow! sent a chill 
through every vein. The ship was immediat ly 
hove on the othe rtack, and as she came slowly up 
in the wind, and was falling ofl, a loud report was 


heard aloft. ‘The foretepsail was blown clear from 


RURAL REPOSIT 
the ship shivered in the wind, from a rift in the 
clouds a few sickly moonbeams revealed a long 
line of breakers both ahead and astern. But one 


course was left. ‘The anchors were let go and the 
masts cut by the board. 


With fearful anxiety did we watch the strain on { 


the cables, and we all breathed more freely as we 
found, after a time, that the anchors held. ‘Thus 


we remained for a number of hours, until the first | 


, faint light of morning revealed more fully the hor- 
The extreme beauty of this isolated spot, and the 


rors of our situation. But a few cables’ length 
astern of us the billows, seething and foaming, 
were driven mast-head high, as they burst in thun- 
der-tones on a long line of craggy cliffs as far as 
the eye could reach. Save this little cove, into 


which the huge waves rolled with an earthquake 


ly foam, till sight became lost in the distance. 
“With a shudder,” continued the old man, 
solemnly, “ which the bravest could not dispel, we 
turned from this despairing view toward the only 
hope which remained tous. The anchors held 
their ground bravely, but the parting of a single 
link in either of the cables we well knew would 
seal our destruction. With what deep intensity, as 
the ship rose on the broad billows, would we watch 
the long scope straightened out like a whip-cord— 
the chains stretching far along the surface under 
the immense strain, while the ship, like a frighten- 
ed courser, would leap and plunge as if striving to 
break away from the power that held her. Had 
our cables been made of hemp instead of iron we 
might have rode out the gale in safety; but with 
tbe morning flood immense rollers hove in, burying 
the ship from stem to stern. At last one of un- 
usual size came rushing on like an avalanche, and 
the captain had just time to shout ‘Hold on all? 
when it burst upon us. A sudden tremor shook the 
vessel as she rose heavily from beneath her watery 
shroud—then a piercing ery burst from every lip. 
The chains had parted! Heayenly father may I 
never experience another sucha scene! 
the 
If we drifted 


“Hope did not wholly leave us,” added 
Keeper—* the dying still cling to it! 
on to the rocks our fate we knew was inevitable, 
but if we could run the ship into the cove, and 
beach her, our chances, desperate as they were in 


When 
the tackle parted, the ship fell off into the trough of 


that heavy sea, would be more favorable. 


the sea, and was driven with fearful rapidity to- 
wards the shore. Fora time we were cheered with 
the hope that we should drift into the cove, as it 
laid dead to leeward of us 

* On and on we went—now struggling on the 


top of a billow, and now wallowing in the deep 


trough—each man holding his breath, waiting in 


agonizing suspense the final catastrophe. 

* We were nearly at the mouth of the inlet, and 
hope had almost ripened into assurance that we 
should escape the breakers churning around us, 
when a giant surge came heaving in—a perfect 
wall of water, crested with alurid foam. I wason 
the quarter deck, clinging to a remnant of the 
mizen topmast backstay, as this monster-billow 
swept towards us. A moment before it reached us, 
a sudden and fearful crash shook the ill-fated ves- 
sel to the centre. She struck ona sunken reef that 
makes out from the cliff yonder. 
with the 


Simultaneously 


shock the wave met us, and scarcely 


knowing what I did, I sprang upon its very top as 
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ng by the wreck.—That leap 
saved me! 

* Whirled about on the very edge of its curve I 
was borne into the cove—the waters hissing and 
roaring about me—and yet above all the noise of 
the elements, there came distinctly to my ear the 
last agonizing shricks of my poor companions.— 
Once only I remember of hearing them, and they 
were so piercing that even I shuddered, though 
death at the very moment was staring me in the 
face. All after that was chaos.—There was a 
sound in my ears like ten thousand thunders—I 
felt myself darting forward with the rapidity of 
lightning—there came a strangling sensation, and 
I knew no more, until I found myself high up the 
beach, clinging with death-like tenacity to the coils 


of seaweed washed in by the sea. 
roar, the eye rested upon nothing but frowning rock » 
—cliff piled beside clitf—throwing back the ghast- | 


CHAPTER III. 


A beam of comfort, like the moon through clouds, 
Gilds the black horror, and directs my way.— Dryder. 


“Tt was all through God’s merey,” continued 
the aged narrator, * that Leseaped. Truly may 
I say with the Psalmist, ‘ He sent me from above, 
he took me, he drew me out of many waters.’ 

*“ And was you the only one that reached the 
shore alive?” we asked, as he paused in his narra- 
tive. 

* You sce the cliff yonder, at the base of which 
a low reef runs out, just visible on the top of the 
tide.—Half-way up or more, you percieve that it 
Well, on 
that small shelf one of the crew was thrown by that 


He 


was nearly dead and quite helpless when I dis- 


shelves in, forming a narrow platform. 
waye, but shockingly maimed, poor fellow! 


coycred him, and it was only after repeated attempts 
and the most persevering efforts that I at last suc- 
ceeded in rescuing him from his perilous situation. 
All the rest of the ship’s crew, numbering fourteen 
souls, perished. 

* You may imagine my situation—far away 
from my fellow men—for at that time the region 
about here was entirely uninhabited, and my near- 
est neighbors, as I discovered by chance some 
years afterward, being a few small fishing hamicts, 
seattered along the coast, seyenty or cighty miles 
distant—thus isolated as it were, with my unfor- 
tunate companion—no shelter—no food—no hope 
of relief from my kind—a dismal fate seemed to 
await me. But man’s extremity is God's opportu- 


nity. Never, whatever 


situation you may be placed—in the darkest hour 


my young friend, in 
of adversity —under the deepest misfortune—never 
He that feedeth the 


voung ravens and marketh the sparrow that it fall 


distrust His providential care. 


not unheeded to the ground, watcheth with especial 
care over those who put their trust in Him—thrice 
blessed be His holy name! 

“ My first care, after rendering my suffering com- 
panion comfortable as circumstances 


as would 


perinit, was to cast about for food. Fortunately a 
fine spring of water was discovered early, near 
which, on a bed of leaves, I placed the sufferer. I 
With the turn 
of the tide the gale had abated, and an off shore 


then went to examine the wreck. 


wind was fast knocking down the sea. ‘To my 
great surprise, for [ did not expect that a fragment 
of the ship would be left, I found that though the 
forward part of the wreck was entirely gone, from 
her main hatch aft, she was wedged into a chasm 
inthe cliff, and there remained. ‘This discovery 
infused new hope into me, and I hastened back to 
my with the The 


companion cheering news. 
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beach, too, was scattered with fragments of the 
wreck, and among other useful articles, a barrel of 
bread, slightly damaged, was seized upon as a 
treasure. ‘The dread of starvation had now van- 
ished, for with bread and shell-fish at our command, 
we had not much to fear on that score. 


*“ Whenthe sea had become calm, which was 


not tillthe second day, I formed a raft from the 


drift wood, and, after considerable difficulty, suc- 
ceeded in boarding the wreck, which at low tide 
was high out of the water. 
secure what the sea had spared, and my search was 
well rewarded. ‘The tool chest—some spare sails 
and rigging—the captain and mate’s chests and 
bedding, were prizes I had not calculated on.— 
These were transported to the shore during the day, 
and that night we slept under a comfortable tent. 
For a week or more while the weather was fair, I 
made repeated visits to the wreck, and in the run 
of the vessel found abundance of provisions—beef, 
pork and vegetables. Among the latter was a 
small quantity of beans, and corn, in case I should 
be compelled to remain long in this place. 

‘*« My last trip liked to have proved fatal to me, 
for the weather had changed and_ threatened 
a storm, and there being a pretty heavy swell 
heaving in, my raft was thrown among the rocks 
and shattered. I succeeded, however, in reaching 
the shore, considerably bruised.—That night a 
furious gale set in, and in the morning not a vestage 
of the wreck was seen. I felt sad at its disappear- 
ance, I assure you, although I had saved pretty 
When that 


fragment of the ill-fated ship was gone, I knew not 


much all that was yaluable from it. 
why it was, but I felt more than ever isolated—it 
seemed as if the last link that bound me to my dis- 
taunt home was severed. 


“My whole attention was now devoted to — 


preparing a suitable habitation, and in arranging 


matters for the future. My wounded companion 
was getting along better than we had reason to ex- 
pect, although the nature of his wounds was such 
as to render him a cripple for life if not entirely 
helpless. It was the spring of the year, and select- 
ing a patch of ground easy of cultivation, I broke 
it up as I best could, and sowed it with beans and 
com. Everything worked favorably, and while I 
was busied in rearing a more comfortable habitation, 
and in cultivating the soil, the time passed plea- 
santly away. I began to grow attached to the spot 
and as there existed no kindred ties to draw my 
affection away—for though young I was a lone 
man in the world—I grew to look upon the plac: 
as my future home. 

** Early misfortunes, perhaps a constitutional 
retirement, rendered the world less 


fondness for 


alluring to me than it generally is to those of my age, 
consequently my isolated situation was not so irk- 
some as it otherwise might have been. It was 
heart 


to many friends, and to a pleasant home, and hi 


different with my companion—his was knit 


pined in his solitude with a heart-sick yearning 
which rendered life anything but a blessing to him. 


Poor Tom! he found rest at last. 


CHAPTER IV. 
] ntort >with ‘ 

For none abides with mx i j i death 

The desert, fore cavern, | <1 ' 

Were unto him companionship: they ike 

A mutual laneu ge, clenrer than the t ‘ 

Of his land's tongue Ryron. 

* But I am tedious in my details,” remarked 

the old man, as he cast a last look on the blazing 

* 
4 


‘had nothing to tempt his stay. 


where tempest and shipwreck are unknown. 


tion) and prepared to leave the lantern—* I had no 
idea, when I commenced these reminiscences, of 
It is hard to stop an 
old man’s tongue when it once gets going.” 


spinning out so long a story. 


We begged him to continue, assuring him of 
the interest we felt in his narrative, an interest we 
trust the reader shares with us. 

* Well, then, we'll continue the story as we 


, walk along towards the house,” added the Keep- 
My object was to ‘ 


er, and we left the light-house together. 

“This part of the coast,” continued he, as we 
slowly proceeded homeward, “ was at that time 
rarely visited, it being out of the track of ordinary 
trading vessels. Since then a large sea-port has 
risen up as if by magic in its neighborhood, but 
then it was entirely uninhabited, save, as I said be- 
fore by a few scattered fishermen. For my 
wounded companion’s sake, who was pining for 


those who mourned his absence, I kept a diligent 


look out for any chance passing vessel, and on the | 


bluff yonder I hoisted a signal, to attract attention 
should one approach when I was not on the watch, 
But days grew into weeks—weeks into months. 
aud still no sail appeared, until poor ‘Tom resigned 
himself in despair to his fate. 

‘In the mean time, busied with the cultivation 
of my little pateh, which thrived wonderfully, and 
in erecting a log hut the time passed rapidly away 
with me. My companion rendered but little assist- 
ance, and it grieved me to notice that he daily 
grew more feeble, Isoon became sensible that he 
would ere long leave me, and as the conviction was 
forced upon my mind, the full sense of the loneli- 
For 
his sake I could not regret his departure, for life 


ness of my situation stared me in the face. 


Ik re physical 
suffering and mental anguish embittered his exist- 
He had 


placed an anchor ahead, with plenty of scope to 


ence—but in the grave he looked for rest. 


ride out the storms of life and the dark billows of 
death. He had a well-grounded faith that he 
should be safely moored at last in that heaven 
lor 
my own sake, however, I grieved the fast approach- 
ing event. His very helplessness had endeared 
him to me, and in nursing him and striving to 
alleviate his sufferings—in cheering his desponden- 
ey and sharing his hour of triumphant joy—my 
inind found employment and relief. 

“The hour came at last, and with a prayer and 
blessing on his lips in my behalf, poor Tom left 
me! 
the bed of death with my hand clasped in his stiff- 
God 


knows I haye passed many a sad hour, but none 


ened grasp, as he held it in the last struggle. 
so sad as those. Life seemed a dreary blank—a 
terrible void spread out before me, and I would 
gladly have lain down beside my friend in the em- 
brace of death! 

‘“ It was a hard the 


his grave under 


task for me to perforin 


duties to the dead ; and in digging 


his favorite tree, and in shaping his rude coffin, I 


would often pause in my work, filled with bitter 


repinings, and sometimes fearfully tempted to make 


oe crave rece ive us both. 


‘melancholy task was at last accomplishe d 


—the green turf heaped upon the mound—and then 
the evil spirit departed from me. With a chastened 
heart | bowed in humble resignation to His will 
with whom are the issues 


of life and death. 


concerns of life again gradually engrossed my at- 


I felt a lone man then, and for hours I sat by ‘ 


The 
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tention. I felt the necessity of constant action— 
of keeping my mind employed on something beside 
vague thought—anything to keep down that list- 
less yearning for companionship which is natural 
to all living beings. I sought the acquaintance of 
Nature, and she did not repel me. I made the 
rocks and trees my companions—the birds grew 
friendly to me, and their sweet minstrelsy touched 
a chord in my breast in unison with their own pure 
melody—and the wild flowers came to me with 
messages of love—and the golden corn in my gar- 
den whispered to me of the goodness of Him whose 
A 
new sense was given to me—new fountains in my 
heart were opened, and instead of being a solitary 


care is over all and whose blessings never fail. 


man, I found myself surrounded every where with 
a ‘co-existence and community.’ 

** Sometimes for achange of scene I would wan- 
der away up the glen, or along the coast, and not 
return until night-fall, when I was sure to be wel- 
coined by a robin, which I one day rescued froma 
bird of prey and cherished until its wounds were 
healed. Ever after that the little thing courted my 
acquaintance, eating crumbs fearlessly from my 
hands; and whenever I returned from my walks, 
it would fly toward me, alighting on my shoulders, 
fluttering its little wings and chirping caressingly 
as I spoke to it and stroked its plumage. Some- 
times it brought its mate with it, who was a little 
more shy ; and I was greatly affected, one day, 
after missing my little warbler for some time, when 
it flew upon a neighboring tree, and perching upon 
my hand, commenced a peculiar ery—a_ warbling 
call—which was immediately answered from the 
tree, and presently two little robins, but a short 
time fledged, lit on the turf a short distance from 
me. ‘The affectionate creature flew down to them, 
and absolutely urged and coaxed them towards me 
—appearing tome as if she had brought her off- 
spring to thank the protectorof their parent. ‘Truly 
‘God tempers the wind tothe shorn lamb” In my 
despondency, after the death of poor ‘Tom, I had 
murmured at the loneliness of my lot, and He here 
had sent the birds of the air to cheer my solitude ! 
Not more welcome were the Ravens to Elijah in 
the wilderness than were these little nestlings to 
me. I received them as messengers from heaven 
and knelt in gratitude for the gift. 

* Onone of my excursions I discovered a little 
sandy cove, and on visiting it, to my great joy 
found, high up the beach and half buried in the 
sand, a large yawl boat which, save a small hole 
By 
great labor, after a few days I repaired her, got her 


stove in the bow, was not materially injured. 


afloat, and with a small sail sueceeded in safely 
mooring her in ‘Glen Cove,’ for that was the name 
by which I had christened the place of my residence. 
I immediately fitted her with a suit of sails, made 


from the spare canvass saved from the wreck, and 


frequently took trips up and down the coast. ‘The 
only result of these voyages was a deeper convict- 
ion that the rev“ion Was wholly uninhabited. I 


found a number of other coves of inviting aspect, 


i 


but not one spot on which nature had lavished so 


many beauties and advantages as the one where a 


merciful Providence had cast me, and I always re- 


turned to my pleasant home more satisfied with 
my lot 

“TI must confess toa bitter feeling of sadness 
when the changing aspect of nature announced the 


The 


of the birds stripped my 


approac h of the colder scasons. 


leaf and the departure 


fall of the 


wren rrr rr orn er errr a 
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desert-home of its principal attractions, and filled } 


wer rn 
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my mind with emotions of melancholy and induced } 
feelings of loneliness which it is difficult adequate- 


ly to portray. But in securing my crop, which was 
very abundant—in arranging my household—sup- 
plying little necessaries to increase my comfort, 
and in adopting plans for the future, the dreaded 
season wore away more agreeably than I had dared 
to anticipate. 
panion was a hard trial to bear, but I cheered 
myself with the hope that with the spring she 
would return. 

‘LT have already, I fear fatigued you with my 


The absence of my feathered com- 


eee eee 


trifling details, but I must confess to you it is a } 


source of pleasure toindulge in these reminiscences. 


I look back upon those days, solitary as they were | 


as among the happiest of my existence. 
was indeed monotonous, but if the smooth current 


My life | 
) try for nine years. 


bore not on its bosom the sparkle of worldly plea- : 
sures, neither was it disturbed with the angry turmoil | 


of worldly contention. Peace, like a white-winged 


angel, brooded over the scene. My wants were 


few and simple, and abundantly supplied; and | 


though I yearned for one to whom I might whisper 
‘solitude is sweet,’ yet I had every reason to 
thank God that my lines had fallen in such plea- 
sant places. 

“A severe winter was followed by an early 
spring—the snow rapidly disappeared and you may 
imagine the gush of joy I experienced when, one 
morning, I was greeted by the warbling of a bird. 
Hurrying to the door with that nervous haste with 
which we go to welcome an unexpected friend, con- 
ceive if you can the thrill of happiness I felt as 
from its perch on a neighboring tree my little absent 
warbler flew to my bosom, fluttering and chirping 
as if overjoyed at the meeting—Can you wonder 
that the deepest fountains of my heart were stirred, 
and that tears, warm tears, gushed freely from my 
eyes, and that I sobbed in very exstacy of feeling? 
It was even so. My heart swelled almost to burst- 
ing as I carressed the affectionate little creature, 
and if ever pure and perfect happiness dwelt on 
earth it was my guest on that blessed morning.— 
The world wore a new aspect to me—the sun 
looked brighter—the sky purer, and a universal 
sinile of cheerfulness appeared to rest on nature, 
responding to the sense of joy that pervaded my 
being. Solitary as was the life I there led, I doubt 
if the wealth of the world would have tempted me 
on that day from that spot. 
man. 


I was indeed a happy 
You may not be able to enter into my feel- 
ings. You must be placed as [ was placed— 
surrounded by the same circumstances—shut out 
from the world, with no living thing near you—and 
then suddenly to have a guest, like an angel from 
Heaven, come to you, with demonstrations of love 
and confidence, and that guest a tiny bird, the 
most innocent thing under Heaven, and who finds 
in man his most cruel foe—you must experience all 
this to fully realize the strong tide of emotions that 
flooded my heart. 

* If time and your patience would permit I could 
detail a thousand little incidents connected with 
that period of isolation—of my employments and 
enjoyments—for, as you have seen, I was not 
without the latter—of my improvements in hus- 
bandry, and the many comforts which gradually 
clustered around and inmy home. But I will spare 
you these and pass over two years of my life, to inci- 
dents which gave a new coloring to my existence.” 


(Concluded in our next.) 
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Joun Barrisy Bexzont, one of the most eminent 
travelers in Egypt, was born at Padua, in Italy, 
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Many and many has been the time that 
I have lain out in such a night as this; the wind was 


' then whistling through the crevices of the windows, 
_ and it was piercing cold without, while the fire blazed 


| cheerfully within. 


‘ Yes, many such a night, cring- 
ing and shrinking from the cold, and almost perish- 
ed, have I lodged under a cellar door or in the sha- 


: ving heap in some friendly lumber yard. And now 
) that I should be again thus blest!’ With tears stream- 


, ing from his eyes, he fell down on his knees in a 


‘ corner of the room, and poured out his soul in such 


, . 
‘a fervent prayer to God, as I never before heard.” 


came to England in 1803, and resided in this coun- } 


difficulties, he for a while obtained a subsistence by 
displaying feats of strength and activity at Astley’s 
Amphitheatre ; for which his colossal stature and 
muscular powers particularly qualified him. From 
1815 to 1819 he was incessantly occupied in explo- 
ring and bringing to light the antiquities of Egypt. 
The talent whichhe displayed, and the success which 
he met with, in this pursuit, are extraordinary. 
Few men, indeed, could have accomplished as much 
as Belzoni. In 1820, he published a narrative of 
his Operations, quarto, with forty-four illustrative 
plates ; and, in the following year, he exhibited a 
model of a splendid tomb which he had discovered 
near Thebes. In 1823, he sailed to the coast of 
Guinea, with the intention of penctrating to Houssa 
and 'Timbuctoo ; but, on the third of December, his 
carecr was, unfortunately, arrested by the hand of 


Death. He diced, of the dysentery, at Benin. 
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AN INTERESTING INCIDENT. 

»’ said Mr. W——, 
* to lodge at Goy. ‘Turnbull's, in Ohio, after he had 


* T wenronce with Mr.S 





addressed a temperance mecting. Mr. S——, if you 
recollect, was the person who came into an eating 
house in Cincinnati, all shivering and cold, and 
”- No,” 


said the lad, ** I'll give you some hot coffee and some- 


asked a little boy for something to drink.” 


thing to cat, but I won't give you any liquor; but 
you must promise me to go to the Washingtonian 
Temperance Society to-night and sign the pledge.” 
He said he did not know where it was; the youth 
promised to go with him, and in the evening he was 
seen leading this poor, wretched, and then miserable 
looking object to the stand; he signed the pledge, 
and was abundantly instrumental in rescuing many 
from the like degradation from which he himself 
had been rescued through the instrumentality of 
this youth. And there arenow hundreds in Cincin- 
nati and in the country round about, that will have 
cause through time and eternity to thank God for 
the labors of Mr. S——. But to return to the inci- 
dent to which I wish to call the reader’s attention 
and who, am I sure, will pardon this digression. 
** We had been” said Mr. W. to a temperance meet- 
and were put to lodge in the same room.—Our en- 
tertainment was all that hospitality and kindness 
could render it. 


S 


] shall never forget, said he, * when 





stepped to the bed, and lifted up the weight 
of the covering in his hands, and exclaimed with 
tears in his eyes—* My God! who could ever have 
thought that I should ever again have slept in such 


a room under such a cover and in such a comfor- 


Being involved in pecuniary , 


You have here, reader, a fair illustration of what 
suffering intemperance will inflict upon a man, and 
the relief, comfort and joy of soul, to which temper- 
ance and religion combined will restore a man. 





AN ADVENTURE. 

“Trot or gallop, you darned lazy mare; you 
are so lazy that its walk down the hill, walk upthe 
hill, and so on the level ground it’s walk—no trot— 
no gallop or canter—and I have a long journey be- 
fore me, and nobody to talk to except my old lazy 
mare, and by golly she won't answer.” 

“ Yes I do,” said the horse, turning her head and 
casting a side a glance at her master. 

* Oh, my gosh!” exclaimed the itinerant Yankee 
pedlar, giving the reins a jerk which caused the 
animal to make a dead halt with the exclamation 
of * dang it, friend, be easy.” 

* Oh, my golly, [ll be darned—what'’s that !” 
* 'The voice of the beast,” replied the mare. 


* Well, I'll swan to man !” 


exclaimed the pedlar, 
leaping from his vehicle, “ its the voice of the devil!” 

** Give me some oats,” said the horse. 

“ Well, [ sniggers if that arn't good, she had a 
half peck at the last place.” 

* Oats or I'll kick the carryall into pieces,” 

* T'll thrash you if you do,” said Jonathan. 

“'Try it, and I'll kick you after your wagon.” 

The frightened Yankee at this last word of the 
horse grew very faint at heart and turning torun 
bolted right into the arms of a stranger, who cried 
“whither so fast my friend?” The pedlar looked 


into the fitce of the stranger and exclaimed, “ well 


- Vil be darned to darnation ! what a fool you've made 


me, Wyman!” And so it was Wyman the ventril- 
oquist, whom the pedlar knew, and who was also 
This 


North Adams, Massachusetts, a few years ago. 


traveling the same road. occurred near 





THE QUIZZER QUIZZED. 

Own a recent occasion of a medical professor de- 
livering practical lectures to the public, a gawky 
lumbering clodhopper thought he had devised a 
He 


mounted the stage, and on being questioned as to 


mode of turning the laugh against the doctor. 


disorder, said, very gravely— 

* Why, I'm a liar.” 

** Sad disorder, sir, but perfectly curable,” said 
the doctor. 

*“ Well,” said the man, “ but I've a worser nor 
that, I’ve lost my memory.” 

** Quite curable, also,” added the doctor.—“ But 
I must make my preparations. Come again after 
dinner, and I will be ready for you—but pay down 


five shillings.” 


The man, who intended to have his fun gratis, 
resisted, but the doctor declared he never let any 
one down from the stage till he had paid something. 

** Besides,” said the doctor, “ how can I trust 


you’ You said you are a liar, and have no mem- 








——— ee 
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ory ; so you w ill cither break your promise or for- 

get all about it.” 
} Aloud laugh from the crowd expressed their 
acquiesence in the justice of the claim, and the poor 
‘ fool, nolens volens, was compelled to lay down the ' 
' eash. Noone supposed he would come again, but 
he still hoped that he might turn the tables, and 
presented himself at the appointed hour. The 
doctor received him with great gravity, and addres- 
sing the audience, 


said— 

}  * Gentlemen may think it a joke, but I assure 
them on the honor of a gentleman, that it is a very 

| serious affair; and [ hereby engage to return the 

; money, if the bystanders do not acknowledge the } 

, cure, and that I am fairly entitled to the reward.” 

The man sat down-—was furnished with a glass 

of water—the doctor produced a box of flattened 

black pills ; and to shew that they were perfectly 


innocent, affected to swallow three or four himself. 
He then gave one to the man, who, after many 
wry faces, bit into and 


it—started up, spitting 
sputtering, and exclaimed— 
“Why, 


* There,” 


hang me, if it isn’t cobblers’ wax !” 

said the doctor, lifting up both hands, 
“ did any body ever witness so sudden, so mira- 
culous a recovery? He is evidently cured of lying, 
for he has told the truth instantly ; 
my good fellow,” 


andas tomemory, 
continued he, patting him on the 
back, “ if you ever forget this, callon me, and I'll 
return you the money.” 





*« I pon’r know how it is,” soliloquized a drunk- 
en loafer, “* but it seems to me there is the thun- 
deringest hopping up of things to night that I ever 
did see ; even the mecting-house is dancing jigs, and 
the moment I lets go the post, up jumps the side- 
It won't 
do—I want to go home to Suckey, but I am afraid 
to stir ; it’s 


walk and hits me a dig in the forehead. 


as much as my life is worth.” 

A cnurcu warden's wife went to church for the 
first time in her life when her husband was church 
warden, and being somewhat late, the congregation 
was getting up from their knees at the time she en- 
said witha sweet 


tered, and she condescending 


smile, “ Pray keep your seats, ladies, and gen- 


tlemen, I think no more of myself than I did 
before.”’ 


Wuie the tide of civilization and improvement 
is sweeping westward with such mighty force, there 
will be found, here and there, retired spots—eddies, 
It is 


refreshing sometimes to retire to one of those places 


where all is still unchanged and primitive. 


and imagine yourself living with the puritans a 


century ago. 


Baral Qepository, 


SATURDAY, JUNE 1 





5, 1844. 


OURSELF. 


-endeavor 


THE WASHINGTONIAN, vs. 

A few weeks since, the reader will recollect, in tiv 
to disabuse public opinion concerning the secrets of Odd Fel 
lowship, we sought to compare it with an institution agaist 
the character of which no word of slander or ill report had 


been or could be spoken—an institution, the offspring of a 


great moral revolution, and one for which the community en 


tertained the warmest feelings and the fondest hopes—we 


sought to compare the Order of Odd Fellowship to the Sons of 
rh re gard 


In doing thus, it is evident that our hig 


select a fit 


Temperance. 


for the former led us to comparison—a society 


against which no reasonable objection could be advanced and 


fur a moment sustained, and moreover one around which pre 


> them and the Order of Odd Fellows ; 
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RU RAL ‘REPOSITORY, 
’ dice had not hie her c sathenin and deforming seit. Had 


we entertained one doubt of the success, the pure character, 
and the high and strong purposes of the Sons of Temperance, 
we would have been the last person to draw a parallel between 
but being an Odd Fellow 
and a Son of Temperunce at the same time, and acquainted 
with the features of each Order, we were proud to compare , 
them, knowing one to be worthy of the other. ; 


These were our words: ‘*Who objects to the Sons of Tem- 
perance? No one, wethink. Yet they area‘ secret socie ty’ 
as fully as the Odd Fellows though much less efficient in their 
means of doing the good works of ‘ Charity, Friendship and 
Love.’ ” 

Was this slander or was it truth—was it an “ invidious com- 
parison” ora manly statement of fact —the sequel will show ; 
but in the meanwhile let us introduce the comments made upon 
our remarks by the editor of the Washingtonian : 


“Sons or TEMPERANCE.—It has been said that the insti- 


> tution of the ‘ Sons of Temperance’ is much less efficient than 


that of the ‘ Odd Fellows’ in doing the good works of * Char- 
ity, Friendship and Love We think well of Odd Fel 
lowship and draw no invidious comparison between it and the 
Sons of Temperance. Both are beneficial institutions, and 
both have their merits. But, as a Son of Temperance, we ask 
when and where has an instance occurred, of the failure of this 
institution, to meet promptly and efficiently any call upon it 
for the performance of the good works of * Charity, Friendship 
and Love?’ ” 


We cannot conceive what occasion there was for the editor's 
surprise as expressed in the three points of exclamation (!!!. 
He must have been as fully aware as ourself that the Sons of 
Temperance in consequence of their Order's infancy, their 
and the fact that * no brother shall be 
shall 


—whi'e on the other hand the Odd Fellows’ 


small initiation fees, 


entitled to benefits until he have been a member six 
calendar months” 
initiation fees were much larger and a brother can recieve ben- 
render the latter the most 


etits immediately after mitiation, 


etlicient. ; 

In answer to his question contained in the extract sbove 
quoted, we answer that noinstance has come to our knowledge 
of a failure on the part of the institution to fultil the ends for 
which it was established. 


state this fact, 


But, of course, while we rejoice to 
itdoes notin the least effect the truth of our 
, statement, that the Sons of Temperance were “ much less effi 


cient in their means of doing the good works of * Charity, Friend 


ship and Love.’ ”” 

Here we could heartily wish to close our remarks for we are 
aware that these columns are not the proper place for a discus 
sion of this character; but we are constrained to correct the 
statement of a writer in the Washingtonian of June #, though 
we are half inclined to believe that he deserves nothing more 
than silent contempt. Hear him 

plens 


Mr. Epiror.—l was 
ingtonian, that you have vindicated the 
Temperance from the insinuations of a 


in the ast Wash 
Order of the Sons of 
writer 


il to observe 


Ina paper in 


this City, that the Order hare not the capability of performing 
all it professes and promisestodo. | doubt much that the in 
sinuation was wrote by an “* Odd Fellow,” &e. 


Well, this is cool, very cool! Prithee, dear sir do tell us, on 


what occasion, in what language, and in whet place we make 
these “ insinugtions.”’ The sentences which we quote above 


from the Repository of the 18th ult. is about all we ever wrote 


besides the present article) in relation tothe matter, and we 


now recommend you to distort those sentences Into every pos 





sible shape your ingenuity can invent or the emergency of 


case requires, and if you can with any make us 


: of Tem; er 


consistency 


* that the Sor ance have not the “ 


* insinuate capa 
bility of performing all they profe ss or promise to do,” then we 
will acknowledge that we ure yet ignorant of the English 
language and that we said what we did not mean; but if 


after all your efforts you failto do this we shall throw you 


upon a very serious dilemm 
Ist. That you have willfully misrepresented us ; or 
That you mistook our meaning. 


In either case your position will be unenviable; for if you 


have misrepresented us, your motives are unworthy of a Son of 


Temperance, whose motto is * Love, Purity and Fidelity ;"" and 


even if you mistook our meaning, you endeavored to make “a 


mountain out ofa mole hill.” 


You condemn our con parison in one par iwraph and in the 


next assert a similar idea 
The Order of the Sons of Ten perance holds an adranced 
and pre-eminent position among the benevolent institutions of 


the day,”’ &c. 


And thus we might go on and point out the weakness of 
your harangue, but we will spend no more time, fully assured 
that like a rotten bastion you will fall beneath the fire of your 
own artillery. 

The motives which inducethe editor ofthe We etonian to 


give publicity to such an article we are ata lossto conjecture, but 


we sha id to notice any further effusions of a similar 


rthy of himself and the position he occupies 


. Glorious, did we say? 


} seribbler, beating about, 


) for it in the exertion. 


RA AR nnn ne enna 


and while none can say that 
we have been unjust we are proud to know that our pen never 
traced a character in support of falsehood. 


We desire peace with all men ; 


The attempt to 
place us in a false position will be vain, however much envy 
or ill-will may prompt to the effort. Our true position is what 


we claim, and that which we shall award our enemies! 





Avrnorsuip.—The world owes usa living, and will ever 
aquit herself of the debt with a bountiful hand—provided we 
do not undertake to write our way through life—she ever marks 
the author with the signet of doom. There are those, how- 
ever, who in the full conviction of this make out to discover 
that they are endowed with genius to an astonishing degree, 
and nothing remains for them but to write their genius out in 
pages of verse and prose, forgetting all bodily and material 


things in the pursuit of Fame. Of course, their chance for a 


share of the “ milk and honey of the land’’ becomes remarka- 


bly slim—they toil more laboriously than theslave driven on by 
the lash—they may benefit mankind by their industry and they 
may not, but in either case theirs will bea thankless task—for 
they who seek to bind the brow with a laurel must be content 
Ignorance, 
envy and base cupidity hurl at them their poisoned shafts: if 


with “ yearning bowels’? and wounded hearts. 


these reach their mark, they gain an ignoble victory—Genius 


} sustains a shameful defeat—but does the latter rise and triumph 


over all obstacles, to it belongs that glorious reward—FameE! 
What of glory is there in achieving a 
victory over enemies so mercenary 7—the basest passions of 
humanity? Ah! that is Fame—a victory over that which 
dishonors man, which God will punish with an eternal doom ! 

Here is the sad experience of Geratp Grirrin, who for 
years existed “ between life and death’’ in penury and want 
while producing some ofthe most beautiful works in the Eng 
lish Ia 

“You have no idea what a heart breaking life that ofa young 
and endeavoring to make his way in 
going into a bookseller’s shop, as 1 have often 
done, and being obliged to praise up my own manuscript, to in 
duce him to look at it at all—for there is so much competition, 
that a person without a name will not even get a trial—while 
he puts on his spectacles, and answers all your self-commenda- 
tion with a‘ ! and yet at 


nguage : 


London, Is 


hum—um’—a set of hardened villains! 
no time whatever could [have been prevailed upon to quit 
Lond lon altogether. ‘That horrid word failure—No !—death 
fir t " * * * * * * 

* As to fame. if I could accomplish it in any way, I should 
scarcely try fur its sake alone. I believe it is the case with 
almost every body, before they succeed, to wear off all relish 
i I have seen enough of literature and of 
literary men to know what it is: and I feel convinced that, at 
the best, and with the highest reputation, a man might make 
himselfas happy in other walks of life. * 7. Be 
money ! money is the grand object—the all in ie. Iam not 
avaricious, but Lsee they are the happiest who are making the 
most, and am so convinced of the reality of its blessings, that 
if | could make a fortune by splitting matches, I think [never 
would put a word in print.” 


Whata 


you have 


lesson! let it decide you, dear reader, that even if 


more genius than any of your relations, to split 


matches rather than make books or newspapers. 


Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting the 
sount of ore paid. 

L. 8. Wendell, Ms. $1.00; M.S. Wadham’s Mills, N. Y. 
$1.00; FP. A. K. Salem, N-C.291,00; 4. B.T. Marlboro’, N. H. 
$5.00; 8. D. A. Andover, Ms. 32,00; W. W. North Granville, 
N. ¥. 81,00; R. B. Hillsdale, N. ¥.$1,00; 8, D. A. Andover, 
N.Y. (for Vol. 17th) 80,50. 





Mlarried, 

In this city, on the 19th ult. by the Rev. Doct. 
Mr. Hugh School to Mrs. Ann Maria Gifford. 

On the 3d inst. by the Rev. J. B. Waterbury, 

Houghtailing, to Miss Mary Arnold. . 

At Ghent, th ult. by the Rev. P. 


Waterbury, 
Mr. Daniel 


on the 22 


Wynkoop, Mr. 


Joho Kiester, Jr. of Saugerties, to Miss Caro a daughter of 


Dr. Edward B. Puogsley, of the former place. 


In the city of New-York, on the 12th ult. by the Rev. Mr. 
Reed, Madison D. Charlot, to Miss Harriet N. Bolen, all of 
that city. 

In New-York on the 6th inst. by the Rev. Charles G. Som 


mers, Mr. 8. Nelson Davis and Miss Julia P. eldest daughter 
of the late Rev. Daniel H. Barnes of New-York. 


Died, 


In this city, on the Ist inst. of cancer in the eye, Jane Ellen 
daughter of Nonh A. and Jane A. Spaulding, aged 3 years 

In Austerlitz, Columbia Co. on the 17 ult. Hon. James Platt 
aged 4 years. 

In Greenport, on the 3d inst. after an illne f 36 hours, of 
inflammation in the bowels, James, son of David R. Bunker, in 
the 10th year of hisage 

On +} Sth inst. Jan R. s of J ‘ d Margaret Sher 
ma iged 1 year and & montl 

On the Sth inst. Jar E.son of Damel J. and Margaret 
Marks, in his 6th vear 

At Hillsdale. on the 23d ult. Bethiah, wife of Comfort Bul 
lock the 7*th year of her age. 

In Chatha on the 4th inst. Elsie Maria, wife of Samuel 
Wilbur, and daughter of John J. Van Valkenburgh, Esq 
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Origimal Poetry. 
For the Rural Repository. 


TO MY BROTHER. 


May you dear brother, ever be 
From doubt and difficulties free : 
May friends surround you night and day, 
And fell deceit keep far away ; 
And still where’er your footsteps roam, 
My dearest brother think of home. 
Think of our small assembly here, 
Those friends to you so truly dear, 
Our mother, oh, so much beloved, 
How should your gentle heart be moved, 
To think of her, your greatest friend, 
Who ne’er refused an ear to lend 
To all your little cares and grief, 
But always granted sure relief. 
And still remember that her prayers 
Are offered for your coming years; 
That you in virtue’s paths may tread, 
And blessings shower upon your head. 
Regard our dearest brothers too, 
With all that love so justly due, 
Those guardians of your tender years, 
Who now, with various hopes and fears, 
Part for a while with one so loved, 
To be from home’s dear scenes removed. 
But should you ever find that some, 
You deemed for friendship’s griefs had room, 
Turn from the tale of woe away, 
To list the tattle of the day— 
Remember, yes: my brother dear, 
Your ever loving sisters, here. 
Should you your youthful friendships rue, 
Your faithful sisters ever true, 
To heal, would try their every art, 
The misery of the broken heart— 
Would wipe the tears of early woe, 
And bid them ever cease to flow. 
Fulton, June, 1844. 


L. A. T. 


For the Rural Repository. 
LINES 


Uponthe Death of Mra, Eliza Van Walkenburgh, 
of Stockport. 


BY MISS HENRIETTA GAY. 


‘ You will miss your mother children, your earthly 


RURAL REPO 


W eep not for hers althoug h she elaine, a tribute of 5 
a tear, 

’Tis hard to rend the earthly tie, that binds the cap- 
tive here, 

But like a weary traveler, she’s rent life’s galling 
chain, 

And ina higher land above triumphantly to reign. 


SITOR Ba 


Weep not; 


ed thy rugged path, 


And faced the ills, and stemmed the tides, that throng | 


the pilgrim’s path, 

Her voice is hushed in death; no more your thorny ; 
path she’ll cheer, 

The day star of your life is fled, your earthly jour- 
ney’s drear. 


guide is fled, 
The one that taught your infant prayer, is silent with 
the dead, 


: That you may meet her on that shore, be this your 


Draw near her dying bedside, the parting hour has | 


come, 
The silver thread is sundered the pilgrim’s hastening 
home ; 


Press closer to her pillow, and hear the last good } 


bye, 

How peaceful her departure is ; 
to die. 

Noclouds o’er cast her pallid face, the grave has 
lost its gloom, 


‘tis nought for such ° 


And death’s dark pall has been removed that shrouds 


the 


sinner’s tomb 


How calm the death bed of that Saint, Oh! how 
divinely bright, 
To close her eyes upon this world, and hail a world 


of light. 


Weep not for her, who’s summoned hence, the 
was sent from God, 

Then meekly bow beneath the blow, and kiss the 
afflicting rod ; 

Though often warned you scarce believed, the ter- 
rors of this hour, 

The feeble step, the hollow cough, 


troyer’s power, 


showed the des- 


call 


earnest prayer, 
And thou, Oh! God, will yet unite the mourning 
family there. 


Stockport, N. Y. 1844. 


For the Rural Repository. 
TO —— WITH A BOUQUET. 

’T1s said by some, that flowers— 

To mortal hands were given, 
To sooth our wearied hours— 

A grateful boon from Heaven! 
For thee may they be eloquent 

With clinging sympathies 
And many happy moments spent 

’Mid changing scenes like this. 
And’ though with many a cherished germm— 

Affection’s hand must part, 
The memory ofthe withered urn 

Sull lingers 
And long— lost tones in childlood’s days, 


‘round the heart. 


Steal like a spirit’s breath 

That o’er some silent harp-string stra 
In the lone halls of Death. 

Oh! may their glowing hues, to thee, 
From s 


— 


add’ning memories e’er be free. 


New Haven, Apri!, 1844. H. A. B. 





LESSONS OF THE 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


Go down unto the sea, 
Where whit 


Whose mighty pulses heave so free 


-wing’d navies ride, 


In strong, mysterious tide— 
Within whose coral! cells, 
Where sunless forests creep, 
So many a wandering child of earth 
Hath laid them down to sleep. 
Go forth unto the 
And at the 
Teach its young waves the word of prayer 
Before 


And when the night grows dim— 


sea, 
break of morn, 
the day is born— 
Jeguile the billows wild, 
With the holy hush of thine evening hymn, 
As the her child, 


rhother lulls 


Go—bow thee to the sea— 
When the booming breakers roar, 
And meek-hearted lis 


To all their fearful roar— 


tener be ; 


And learn, where tempests lower, 
Their lesson from the 
‘One 


One arm, alone, can save. 


wave— 


voice, alone, can curbour powel 


9 


from the 


trial hour is past 


Go homeward, 


When its 


sea-—— 


; 


thou mourning One, for her that smooth- 


« distil 


Ww ith ie ener trust in 1 Him who rules 
The billow and the blast— 
And when the charms of earth, 
Around thy bosom creep, 
Forget not in the time of mirth 
The wisdom of the deep. 
"GOD BLESS YOU.” 
I've listened to the cold farewell 
The careless, short good bye, 
When not a tear of 
Or tributary sigh. 
I've felt the pressure of the hand 
At parting, ’gainst mine own, 
The severing ofa happy band, 


That long in love had grown, 


sadness fell, 


But never did they wake the thought, 
Thy sweet “God bless you” fondly brought. 


Tt asketh for a mightier power, 
To euard the loved one here, 
When in the dreary tempest hour, 

Thou art not nigh to cheer. 
A firm re 
Who rules above the 


liance on his care, 

sky, 

A trustingness, that looks to share 
The watching of his eye ; 

A hope that 

May in his favor brightly dwell. 


they who love thee well 


‘“* God bles -in long after years 
[ll hold itto my heart, 
And check the quick and bitter tears, 


s vou” 


That from their fountains start. 
I'}] merit, with a soul breathed prayer, 
In trusting fervor given, 
That Y 
Which thou hast called from heaven; 
And as [ breathe 
Thy sweet *' God bless you” 


reat, all-mighty, watchful care, 


it to the skies, 


will arise. 


OPPRESSION, 
Have fellowship with none who take 
—Who break 
God’s perfect laws, and in disguise 


The laborers hire away. 
Practice deceit—who deem it wise 
In bas hy pocrisy to dress, 

To wrong the poor and fatherless— 
And yet most sanctified the y stand 


Among the Savior’s chosen band, 
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MOS pas Sy AVL ing SA3S ONS 


IS PUBLISHED AT HUDSON, COLUMBIA COUNTY, N. ¥. BY 
William B. Stoddard. 

THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 
Literature ; containing Moral and Sentimental Tales, Original 
Communications, Biography, Traveling Sketches, Amusing 
Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, Useful Re 
Poetry, &e. It will be published every other Saturday, 
in the Quarto form, every number embellished with one or 
more superior wood engravings, and also a portrait ot some 
person, e twenty-six numbers of eight 
each, witha title page and index to the volume, making 


cipes, 


urshed ntaming 





page 


in the whole 208 pages. 

TERMS.—One Dollar per annum, INVARIABLY IN 
ADVANCE. Persons remitting us 83,00, free of postage, shall 
receive Four Copy for $5.00, Seren Copies; for 87,00, Ten 
Copie for $10.00, Fifteen Copies. To those who send us 


25.00. we will give the Ith Volume, (eratis 
their choice ofeitherthe leth or 19th Volumes 
the Ieth and 19th Volumes We have a few copies ofthe 11th, 
1th, lth, 17th, Te&th and 10th volumes, and any one 
“ey ware g forthe 20th volume, can have as many copies of either 
of the volumes as they wish, at the same rate. 

Xe" No subscription received for less than one year. 
Subscribers can commence at any time Back 
far as January last, or even all but the four first 
furnished, and if particularly desirable we will 
supply the whole ofthe volume. In consequence of an unusual 
demand for our first four numbers we are in possession of but a 
very small number of copies ; 


and for 87,00, 
and tor 810.00, 


New 
they choose. 
numbers as 


numbers can be 


therefore, we recommend those 


‘ who purpose to have this volume bound, to be especially care 


ful of s 
withe 


shall be 


publish them again, whi 


iid numbers, as we unable to supply them, 

*h will be uncertain, as it 

will be attended with more expense than will be warranted. 
7 POST MASTERS, are 


tions fur a paper, free of expense 


ut we 


authorized to remit subscrip 
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